SHOW NOTES - SCREENING 


Welcome, and thank you for joining us for tonight’s screening of *Mama Roma*, one of Pier 
Paolo Pasolini’s most iconic films. This powerful drama, released in 1962, is a poignant 
exploration of class struggle, motherhood, and the human desire for redemption. Yet, beneath 
the surface, “Mama Roma* can also be read as a fascinating psychological study, one that 
resonates deeply with the theories of Sigmund Freud. 


At the center of the film is Mama Roma herself, a former prostitute who dreams of escaping 
her sordid past to provide a better future for her teenage son, Ettore. Pasolini paints Mama 
Roma as both a maternal figure and a woman deeply conflicted by her desires and her shame. 
This duality offers rich ground for a Freudian interpretation, particularly in how her 
relationship with Ettore reflects Freud’s concept of the Oedipus complex. According to Freud, 
the Oedipus complex is the subconscious rivalry a child experiences with the same-sex parent 
for the attention of the opposite-sex parent. In *Mama Roma’%, we see this tension unfold as 
Mama Roma exerts an almost suffocating influence over Ettore, attempting to control his fate 
and ensure that he doesn’t follow the same path of degradation she endured. 


Freud’s ideas on repression are also central to understanding the film. Mama Roma’s entire 
journey can be seen as an attempt to repress her past—her work as a prostitute, her life in the 
lower depths of society. Freud believed that repressed desires or memories don’t simply 
vanish; they return, often in destructive or unexpected ways. This idea is echoed throughout 
the film, as Mama Roma's attempts to bury her past only bring about its tragic resurgence. The 
more she tries to distance herself and Ettore from her former life, the more she seems trapped 
by it, suggesting that repression cannot fully rid one of their past. 


Pasolini’s characters also embody Freud’s structural model of the psyche—the id, ego, and 
superego. The id represents primal desires, and we see this in Mama Roma’s fierce drive to 
secure a better life for her son, her desire for love, dignity, and respectability. However, her 
ego is constantly in a balancing act, trying to navigate her impulses within the harsh reality she 
faces, while her superego—the internalized moral compass shaped by societal values— 
continually reminds her of her guilt and shame. She is a woman torn between her raw instincts 
and the weight of societal judgment, and this inner conflict drives much of the tension in the 
film. 


Then there’s Ettore. Freud’s theory of the death drive, or *Thanatos,* suggests that human 
beings have an unconscious impulse toward self-destruction. Ettore, despite his mother’s 
obsessive attempts to protect him and create a better future, seems indifferent to life’s 
opportunities, drawn to self-destructive behavior. His tragic fate serves as a haunting reminder 
of Freud’s belief that sometimes, even with the best intentions, individuals are pulled toward 
their own demise. 


This Freudian reading of *Mama Roma* deepens our understanding of Pasolini’s vision. He 
was a filmmaker who often challenged the audience to look beyond the surface of his 
characters, and here, he presents Mama Roma as a woman battling the forces of her own 


unconscious mind—her guilt, her desires, her need for redemption. Ettore, too, is a product of 
this psychological battle, as his fate seems shaped by the unresolved tensions between him and 
his mother. 


As you watch the film tonight, consider how Pasolini’s raw and realistic portrayal of these 
characters taps into the unconscious forces that Freud believed drive all human behavior. 
*Mama Roma* is not just a social commentary on post-war Italy and the struggles of the 
working class—it is also a meditation on the internal struggles of the human psyche. Through 
this lens, the film becomes a deeply psychological drama that explores the complexities of 
family, identity, and the inescapable pull of the past. 


Pasolini gives us a mother-son relationship that is both tender and suffocating, a tragic 
reminder that no matter how much we try to control our destiny, the unconscious mind, with 
its buried memories and desires, often has the final say. So, as you watch *Mama Roma*, 
allow yourself to dive into the layers of human emotion and psychology Pasolini presents, as 
this film remains one of cinema’s most profound examinations of the human condition 
through a Freudian lens. 


